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Gentleman, his Will and Testament and how he committed
the keeping of his children to his own brother, who delte
most wickedly with them and how God plagued him for it5*.
It has been suggested that the journalistic broadsides
caused a decline in the singing of the traditional ballads,
especially in the south of England where the ballad sellers
flooded the countryside with their sheets. Gerould attributes
the predominance of Scottish versions to the fact that Scotland
suffered less in this respect: "It is not a question of a finer
development in Scotland than in England, but of an earlier
decay in regions nearer London as a result of the infiltration
of songs from Grub Street."3 Modern collectors have, however,
shown that many of the traditional ballads in fact survived
in areas within the range of Grub Street, and the predominance
of Scottish versions in Child comes rather from the fact that
most of the early nineteenth-century collectors were Scottish.
As for the suggestion that the broadsides brought about a
decline in folksong generally, it is certainly possible that the
printed sheets had a higher prestige than oral songs among
the country people. The insistence on truth in the passages
quoted above from A Winter's Tale may be significant, and
so may Mopsa's other comment on the subject: "I love a ballad
in print and life, for then we are sure they are true." But it
would be wrong to make too much of this point, for many
traditional ballads were, in fact, printed on early broadsides.
Over fifty of Child's texts come from this source, including
"Fair Margaret and Sweet William" (74 A), "Little Musgrave
and Lady Barnard" (81 A), both of which are quoted in
Beaumont and Fletcher's Knight of the Burning Pestle,
and such typical supernatural ballads as "Riddles Wisely
Expounded" (i A), "The Elfin Knight" (2 A), and "The
Twa Sisters" (loA). And again, as I have suggested, the
broadsides have had a profound influence on the oral trans-
mission of certain traditional ballads, notably in stabilizing
one of the versions of "Lord Thomas and Fair Elinor" (73 D).
It would be truer to say that both types of ballad have gone on
surviving side by side in the countryside, the journalistic
broadsides perhaps more fashionable at the time but also more